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“THAT ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL”’ 


HE idea of the equality of men is a peculiarly persistent and ‘ 

puzzling notion. Its vigor is due probably to its regular as- ui 
sociation with certain humane doctrines which appear in some sense 
to depend upon it; but it is surely not a matter of obvious fact, 
since those who defend it usually do so with a quite adequate 
knowledge of the inequalities of talent and station which every 





society inevitably displays. On the other hand, the doctrine is J 
\ not merely a pious proposal for the complete leveling of all indi- 
: vidual differences; and those traditions which are popularly sup- 
‘ posed to advocate this view of equality are strangely insistent 
1 about its foolishness. Let me offer in evidence a striking state- 
i‘ ment from one of Stalin’s speeches: 
t- By equality Marxism means, not equality in personal requirements and personal ; 
i: life, but the abolition of classes, i.e., (a) the equal emancipation of all toilers ‘ 
) from exploitation after the capitalists have been overthrown and expropriated ; ; 
(b) the equal abolition for all of private property in the means of production : 
y. after they have been transformed into the property of the whole of society; - 
Y, (ec) the equal duty of all to work according to their ability and the equal right 
at of all toilers to receive according to the amount of work they have done 
n. (socialist society) ; (d) the equal duty of all to work according to their ability 
and the equal right of all toilers to receive according to their requirements 

Y. (communist society). And Marxism starts out with the assumption that peo- 
J ple’s tastes and requirements are not, and cannot be equal in quality or in 
= quantity, either in the period of socialism or in the period of communism.1 
od In very much the same way, though for different reasons, the ad- 
“ vocates of the democratic ideal will also resist a leveler interpre- 
of tation of equality. We have only to examine the characteristic 
of view of John Dewey to recognize a familiar insistence: 
m Belief in equality is an element of the democratic credo. It is not, however, 
* belief in equality of natural endowments. Those who proclaimed the idea of 

‘ equality did not suppose they were enunciating a psychological doctrine, but 
to: a legal and political one. All individuals are entitled to equality of treatment 
an by law and in its administration. Each one is affected equally in quality if 
ew not in quantity by the institutions under which he lives and has an equal right 
. to express his judgment, although the weight of his judgment may not be equal 
W in amount when it enters into the pooled result to that of others. In short, 

) each one is equally an individual and entitled to equal opportunity of develop- 
No 1‘¢Report at 17th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
1 1934,’? in Emile Burns, A Handbook of Marxism (New York, 1935), p. 938. 
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ment of his own capacities, be they large or small in range. Moreover, each 
has needs of his own, as significant to him as those of others are to them, 
The very fact of natural and psychological inequality is all the more reagon 
for establishment by law of equality of opportunity, since otherwise the former 
becomes a means of oppression of the less gifted.2 


These two statements point to the most familiar feature of the doe. 
trine of equality, the interest in certain normative conditions of 
equality—that, in spite of the evident inequality of their careers, 
men ought to be equally treated in certain specific respects: 

Claims about the proper extent of such equality are variable 
and their relative force need not concern us at this point. Pre. 
sumably they all depend on some insight into the ethical require. 
ments of human nature which they seek to implement. The claims 
themselves (which appear in the most impressive recent statement 
as ‘‘The Universal Declaration of Human Rights’’ adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations) seek to stipulate certain 
preferential rights which ought to be equally distributed among 
all men. It is clear, however, from the very nature of an alleged 
right as something which permits a common human nature to be 
explored in an ethically important way by different individuals 
that the concept of normatwe equality depends on the conviction 
of some fundamental and actual equality of all men. 

Precisely how the normative precepts are derived from em- 
pirical considerations forms the basic problem of ethical theory; 
that is, how questions of owght are related to questions of is. Here, 
however, we need note only that the problem is implied (as might 
have been expected) in the concept of equality as in other concepts 
that are closely related to ethical issues. But what is of greater 
interest in the present context is the question of the actual equality 
of men in the face of their evident inequality. 

We surely cannot state the equality of men in any very simple 
way; familiar observations constantly point to their remarkable 
diversity and inequality. We must be prepared, therefore, to 
search out a hidden equality, implicit, perhaps, at least in some of 
the more powerful frames of reference within which all of us dis- 
cuss human conduct. I propose that we inquire whether there is, 
for instance, some fundamental and common conviction of the ac- 
tual equality of men which controls our conception of science, of 
religion, of comedy, and of tragedy. For if there is, we may be 
assured in some measure that the appeal of normative claims of 
equality are not merely sentimental or irresponsible but are prob- 
ably derivable from such a discovery in a manner which must be 
independently explored. 


2 John Dewey, ‘‘Democratic Education and Administration,’’ in School 
and Society, Vol. 45, no. 1162, April 3, 1937, pp. 458-459. 
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These four concerns—science, religion, comedy, and tragedy— 
are among the most important ‘‘vital centers’’ of our experience 
and their themes are therefore quite familiar. But if authorita- 
tive statements concerning these are ranged together, an interest- 
ing and somewhat unexpected pattern results, a pattern of vari- 
ations on the common theme of the equality of men. But let us see. 

The spirit of science is familiarly known as the opponent of 
authoritarian and infallibilist claims regarding matters of fact. 
A. J. Ayer, for example, a spokesman of the new empiricist view 
of science, characteristically affirms: 

The fact that a law has been substantiated in n—1 cases affords no logical guar- 
antee that it will be substantiated in the nth case also, no matter how large we 
take n to be. And this means that no general proposition referring to a mat- 
ter of fact can ever be shown to be necessarily and universally true. It can at 
best be a probable hypothesis. And this . . . applies not only to general prop- 


ositions, but to all propositions which have a factual content. They can none 
of them ever become logically certain.’ 


Ayer hastens to assure us, of course, that this account does not 
lead to a radically sceptical point of view, that, though uncertain 
in principle, scientific knowledge is nevertheless reliable.* Again, 
Charles Sanders Peirce had developed an impressive philosophy, 
based on the study of science and common-sense experience, which 
he termed revealingly ‘‘a contrite fallibilism, combined with a high 
faith in the reality of knowledge.’’* Poincaré had studied the 
fallible nature of science through the central role of hypothesis.® 
Another commentator emphasizes the method of ‘‘successive ap- 
proximation ’”’: 

The control of the conditions under which a causal law is exemplified proceeds 
by successive approximation. In preliminary experiments one must presuppose 
that the conditions are constant and thereby obtain an approximate law. With 
the aid of approximate laws one can then define the conditions of an experi- 


ment more precisely, or correct for the disturbing influences, and thus deter- 
mine a law to a higher order of approximation.” 


And the social implications of fallibilism are specifically identified 
in the thought of John Dewey: 


In spite of science’s dependence for its development upon the free initiative, 
invention, and enterprise of individual inquirers, the authority of science issues 


8A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (revised, New York, n.d.), p. 72. 

4Tbid., p. 72. 

5 Quoted by Roderick M. Chisholm, ‘‘Fallibilism and Belief,’’ in Studies 
in the Philosophy of Charles Sanders Peirce, edited by Philip P. Wiener and 
Frederic H. Young (Cambridge, 1952), p. 93; compare Collected Papers of 
Charles Sanders Peirce, edited by Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss (Cam- 
bridge, 1931), Vol. I, paragraphs 141-175. 

6Henri Poincaré, Science and Hypothesis (New York, 1952), Author’s 
Preface. 

7 Victor Lenzen, Procedures of Empirical Science (Chicago, 1938), p. 41. 
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from and is based upon collective activity, cooperatively organized, Even 
when, temporarily, the ideas put forth in science by individuals sharply diverge 
from received beliefs, the method used is a public and open method which gue. 
ceeds only as it tends to produce agreement, unity of belief among all who 
labored in the same field.8 


The list of responsible, corroborating statements could be in. 
definitely extended. But the sense of all of these is already clear: 
no knowledge claim can be certain and the degree of reliability of 
any claim depends on confirmation within a community of scien. 
tific workers from which, in principle, no one may be arbitrarily 
excluded. Here we have the fundamental theme of science, a 
theme which may be interpreted as a statement of human equality: 
all men are equally liable to error and all are equally entitled to 
participate in the inquiries of science; there is, of course, the 
proviso of technical competence which must be acknowledged, but 
this simply amounts to the admission of unequal talents and 
training. 

The theme of equality in science exhibits a pattern that is 
duplicated in the other ‘‘vital centers’’ of our experience. In 
each there is a negative and a positive thesis: here, man is in 
error but is able to define the reliability of his knowledge within 
specific boundaries of error; and in the others we shall find this 
bifocal equality somewhat differently stated. Consider, for in- 
stance, the companion expressions of the religious view of life. 

The Psalms declare: : 


Hear my prayer, O Lord, give ear to my supplications; in thy faithfulness 
answer me, and in thy righteousness. And enter not into judgment with thy 
servant: for in thy sight shall no man living be justified.® 


The charge appears also in Ecclesiastes ?° and in Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans: 


. . we have ... proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they are all under 
sin; As it is written, There is none righteous, no, not one: There is none that 
understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God.11 


But in Paul’s Epistle we find in addition the theme of the 
possible redemption of all men through the grace of God: 


For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God: Being justified freely 
by his grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus . . .12 


8 John Dewey, ‘‘ Authority and Social Change,’’ read at Harvard Tercen- 
tenary Conference of Arts and Sciences (September, 1936). 

® Psalms, 143, i-ii. 

10 Ecclesiastes, 7, xx. 

11 Romans, 3, ix-xi; also 3, xix. 

12 Tbid., 3, xxiii-xxiv. 
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The very same dual emphasis is to be found throughout the 
later Christian tradition, whether Catholic or Protestant. Calvin 


argues : 


Men are to be taught indeed that the Divine benignity is free to all who seek 
it, without any exception: but since none begin to seek it, but those who have 
been inspired by heavenly grace, not even this diminutive portion ought to be 
taken from his praise. This is the privilege of the elect, that being regener- 
ated by the Spirit of God, they are led and governed by his direction.18 


The passage is especially interesting because of the compact way 
in which the double theme of equality is stated together with the 
familiar aristocratic doctrine of the elect (that is, the doctrine of 
the unequal worth of actual human careers).’* A strikingly simi- 
lar pronouncement is made by Luther: 


... though a man consists of two natures, namely body and soul, yet he is 
not reckoned a member of the Church according to his body, but according to 
his soul, nay, according to his faith. Otherwise it might be said that a man 
is a nobler Christian than a woman, because his physical structure is superior 
to that of a woman, or that a man is a greater Christian than a child, a healthy 
person a stronger Christian than an invalid; lords and ladies, the rich and 
powerful, better Christians than servants, maids, and the poor and lowly; 
whereas Paul writes, Galatians v, ‘‘In Christ is neither male nor female, 
neither lord nor servant, neither Jew nor Greek,’’ but as far as the body is 
concerned they are all equal. But he is the better Christian who is greater 
in faith, hope and love . . .15 


And, despite other undeniable theological differences, Luther (like 
Calvin) insists that true faith is the work of God.?¢ 

Similar statements appear as well in St. Augustine, for ex- 
ample: 


And thus, from the bad use of free will, there originated the whole train of 
evil, which, with its concatenation of miseries, conveys the human race from 
its depraved origin, as from a corrupt root, on to the destruction of the second 
death, which has no end, those only being excepted who are freed by the grace 
of God,17 


18 John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, translated by John 
Allen (New Haven, 1816), Book 2, Chapter III, section x. 

14Tbid., Book 2, Chapter VII, section i. 

15 Martin Luther, ‘‘The Papacy at Rome: An Answer to the Celebrated 
Romanist at Leipzig,’’ translated by A. Steimle, in Works of Martin Luther 
(Philadelphia, 1915), Vol. I, pp. 352-353. 

16 Ibid., p. 357; compare ‘‘A Treatise on Good Works’’ (same volume), 
p. 190. 

17 §t. Augustine, The City of God, translated by Marcus Dods (New York, 


1948), Book XIII, section 14; compare also section 3 and Of Faith, and of the 
Creed, 
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and in St. Thomas Aquinas.’* A recent translation of these eon. 
cepts of the sinfulness and salvation of man into less fanciful ang 
less symbolic language appears in the theological writings of Pro. 
fessor Paul Tillich, where categories more familiar to secular meta. 
physics are regularly substituted.’® 

On the evidence of these and similar statements the religious 
message may be summarized as a doctrine of equality: before God 
all men are equally sinful; and all are equally able to be saved, 
though God does not save all. Alternately, all men are equally 
subject to the limitations and evils of finite existence and all are 
equally able to accept their life under these conditions, though not 
all actually do so with the same adequacy. 

We may conveniently recall here that Peirce’s view of fallibil. 
ism (quoted above) very nicely unites the negative and affirmative 
themes of both science and religion. And another clue of the same 
sort appears in Whitehead’s thought which suggests that tragedy 
as well as science is sympathetic to the notion of the double equal- 
ity of men: 

. . . the essence of dramatic tragedy is not unhappiness. It resides in the 
solemnity of the remorseless working of things. This inevitability of destiny 
can only be illustrated in terms of human life by incidents which in fact in- 
volve unhappiness. For it is only by them that the futility of escape can be 


made evident in the drama. This remorseless inevitableness is what pervades 
scientific thought. The laws of physics are the decrees of fate.20 


In speaking of tragedy, we must of course distinguish between 
dramatically successful tragic situations and the tragic sense of 
life; it is the latter that is relevant here, though most discussions 
emphasize the problems of the former. Thus Aristotle says that 
tragic poetry ‘‘would make its personages . . . better than the men 
of the present day.’’** It seems that heroic stature (that is, evi- 
dence of great inequalities in human gifts) is required for the ex- 
citement appropriate to drama. Even this has been interestingly 
disputed by a contemporary dramatist.22 But what is of more 
importance is that Aristotle himself draws attention to the tragic 
theme of equality when he reminds us that tragedy arouses the 
emotion of fear for the misfortune of ‘‘one like ourselves.” * 


18 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Part II (First Part), Question 
81, article 1. 

19 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology (Chicago, 1951), Vol. I, pp. 189, 271- 
273; compare also his The Courage to Be (New Haven, 1952), pp. 41, 155-156. 

20A, N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 1925), 
Chapter 1. 

21 Aristotle, Poetics, translated by Ingram Bywater, 1448a. 

22 Arthur Miller, ‘‘Tragedy and the Common Man,’’ in New York Times, 
February 27, 1949. 

23 Aristotle, op. cit., 1453a. 
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And it is this admission which enables us to see a deeper meaning 
in his insistence that ‘‘poetry is something more philosophical and 
of graver import than history, since its statements are of the nature 
rather of universals, whereas those of history are singulars.’’ 
Francis Ferguson similarly observes that the Cambridge School 
of Classical Anthropologists links the origins of tragedy with Greek 
myth and religious ritual, that is, with ‘‘the perennial experience 
of the race.’’?®> Thus, discussing Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, he says: 


..+ Sophocles presents the life of the mythic Oedipus in the tragic rhythm, 
the myterious quest of life. Oedipus is shown seeking his own true being; 
put at the same time and by the same token, the welfare of the City. When 
one considers the ritual form of the whole play, it becomes evident that it 
presents the tragic but perennial, even normal, quest of the whole City for its 
well-being. In this larger action, Oedipus is only the protagonist, the first and 
most important champion. This tragic quest is realized by all the characters 
in their various ways; but in the development of the action as a whole it is 
the chorus alone that plays a part as important as that of Oedipus; its coun- 
terpart, in fact.26 


A. C. Bradley, in his lectures on Shakespeare’s drama, draws 
attention more specifically to the dual theme of the tragic concep- 
tion of life: 


That men may start a course of events, but can neither calculate nor control it, 
is a tragic fact.27 


We seem to have before us a type of the mystery of the whole world, the tragic 
fact which extends far beyond the limits of tragedy. Everywhere, from the 
erushed rocks beneath our feet to the soul of man, we see power, intelligence, 
life and glory, which astound us and seem to call for our worship. And every- 
where we see them perishing, devouring one another and destroying themselves, 
often with dreadful pain, as though they came into being for no other end. 
Tragedy is the typical form of this mystery, because that greatness of soul 
which it exhibits oppressed, conflicting and destroyed, is the highest existence 
in our view. It forces the mystery upon us, and it makes us realise so vividly 
the worth of that which is wasted that we cannot possibly seek comfort in the 
reflection that all is vanity.28 


Human nature exhibits promise and waste, action and passion, 
dedication and destruction, achievement and ultimate failure. 
Fergusson speaks of tragedy as zweideutig ; 2° Kenneth Burke sum- 
marizes the movement of tragedy as potema, pathema, mathema; *° 
Susanne Langer declares: 


24 Ibid., 1451b. 

25 Francis Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater (New York, 1953), pp. 38-39. 
26 Ibid., p. 41. 

27 A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 1904), p. 15. 

28 Ibid., p. 23. 

29 Fergusson, op. cit., p. 30. 

30 Kenneth Burke, 4 Grammar of Motives (New York, 1945), p. 39. 
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. . . the big unfolding of feeling in the organic, personal pattern of a human 


life, rising, growing, accomplishing destiny and meeting doom—that jg 
tragedy.31 


And James Feibleman : 


Tragedy affirms the infinite value of the world through the endorsement of the 
remorseless logic of events.32 


And so, the tragic theme becomes a theme of equality: all men 
equally go to thetr destruction and death through the dedication 
of their own commitment and all equally exhibit admirable promise 
im the equality of their lives. Some of these, of course, are more 
interesting and important than others; tragedy recognizes the un. 
equal gifts and development of different men. 

Comedy is believed by many to be closely related to the tragic 
view of life; and the expectation is fulfilled in the theme of equality 
which they hold in common. This is perhaps the solution of the 
enigma posed by Socrates at the close of the Symposium.** On the 
same question Susanne Langer observes: 


Tragedy dramatizes human life as potentiality and fulfillment. Its virtual 
future, of Destiny, is therefore quite different from that created in comedy. 
Comic Destiny is Fortune—what the world will bring, and the man will take 


or miss, encounter or escape; tragic Destiny is what the man brings, and the 
world will demand of him. That is his Fate.34 


And, alternately, James Feibleman: 


. . comedy ... an indirect affirmation of the logical order by means of the 
derogation of the limited orders of actuality. 


Tragedy ... the direct affirmation of the logical order by means of the ap- 
proval of the positive content of actuality. Tragedy is content to endorse the 


threads of the logical order as those are found running through the historical 
order.35 


But, already, Feibleman’s view of comedy points to the double 


theme of equality. The negative he states more emphatically in 
another context: 


Comedy is one kind of exemplification that nothing actual is wholly logical. 
. .. that nothing finite is infinite, that nothing limited is ideal . . . comedy 
continually insists upon the limitations of all experience and of all actuality. 


Louis Kronenberger supports the same view: 


31 Susanne Langer, Feeling and Form (New York, 1953), p. 366. 
32 James K. Feibleman, Aesthetics (New York, 1949), p. 93. 

33 Plato, Symposium, 223. 

34 Langer, op cit., p. 352. 

85 Feibleman, op. cit., p. 93. 

36 Ibid., pp. 81-82. 
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Comedy appeals to the laughter, which is in part at least the malice, in us; 
for comedy is concerned with human imperfection, with people’s failure to 
measure up either to the world’s or to their own conception of excellence.8? 


_..comedy ... shows how very like at bottom the hero is to everybody else.38 
He goes on to explain the fully double nature of comedy: 


But though the comic spirit is, in Meredith’s phrase, ‘‘humanely malign,’’ it 
is also kindly and even companionable, in the sense that it brings men together 
as fell-fools and sinners, and is not only criticism but understanding. Comedy 
is always jarring us with the evidence that we are no better than other people, 
and always comforting us with the knowledge that most other people are no 
better than we are. It makes us more critical but it leaves us more tolerant; 
and to that extent it performs a very notable social function.39 


The same duality appears in George Meredith’s celebrated lecture: 


You may estimate your capacity for Comic perception by being able to detect 
the ridicule of them you love, without loving them less; and more by being 
able to see yourself somewhat ridiculous in dear eyes, and accepting the cor- 
rection their image of you proposes. 


The principle of equality in the comic view of the world may there- 
fore be summarized: everyone 1s equally capable of being exposed 
as absurd and capable, im spite of that, of being loved, respected, 
and tolerated. Comedy recognizes, of course, that the absurdities 
of some lives are more attractive and interesting than others. 

- Here, then, we have four powerful traditions of thought which 
agree on the actual and fundamental equality of human beings. 
The attractiveness, for ethical programs and for ethical theory it- 
self, of their correspondence is precisely due to their avoidance of 
even covertly ethical attitudes. Their contributions can be made 
ethically useful, but this is not their essential concern. Science 
can be turned to good or ill, but its procedures are socially open; 
the religious problem persists for every human existence, no matter 
how worthy ; tragedy can find admirable promise in every life, even 
those that are apparently ‘‘evil’’; and comedy does not admit that 
any aspect of human existence is exempt from absurdity. 

Nor are their views inherently opposed to the ethical concern. 
At best, their common theme provides a respectable and powerful 
basis for ethical principles (since they are probably among the 
few most influential centers of Western thought), principles which 

87 Louis Kronenberger, The Thread of Laughter (New York, 1952), p. 4. 

88 Tbid., p. 5. 

89 Ibid., p. 6. 

40 George Meredith, An Essay on Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit 
(New York, 1897), p. 72. Henri Bergson’s Laughter: An Essay on the Mean- 


ing of the Comic (New York, 1937) seems to be confined to the negative and 
corrective aspects of comedy, though it is not incompatible with the other. 
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otherwise run the serious risk of appearing intellectually indefep. 
sible, silly, irresponsibly benevolent, and asserted almost in Spite 
of the inequality of men: 


Who is my brother? ’Tis not merely he 

Who hung upon the same loved mother’s breast; 
But everyone, whoever he may be, 

On whom the image of a man’s impressed. 
True Christian sympathy was ne’er designed 
To be shut up within a narrow bound; 

But sweeps abroad, and in its search to find 
Objects of mercy, goes the whole world round. 
No matter what their color, name, or place, 

It blesses all alike, the universal race.*1 


JOSEPH Margouis 
Lone ISLAND UNIVERSITY 





A NOTE ON REPRESENTATION IN ART 


N this note I shall discuss what I take to be the fallacy involved 
in one rather widely used argument against the esthetic rele. 
vance of content or subject matter in works of art. That argument 
is the following. To the extent that a work of art is representa- 
tional, it points beyond itself to what is represented ; for a work of 
art to be symbolic it must be symbolic of something beyond itself. 
If a work of art functions as a sign, then it mediates the account 
we take, through it, of that of which it is a sign. In more general 
terms, any value a work of art may possess as representation is a 
mediate value. But since the peculiarly esthetic value possessed 
by a work of art is immediate, its representational aspect can make 
no contribution to its esthetic value. Here is the argument. 
Various versions of this argument have been invoked by con- 
temporary writers on esthetics. Thus Richard Rudner, accepting 
it, has formulated it as follows: ‘‘An analysis which: holds that it 
is not what in ordinary usage we call ‘the aesthetic object’ which 
consummates aesthetically, but rather something signified by that 
object or even that object together with what it signifies, seems 
to me less preferable to a theory which holds that it is what we 


41 Thomas C. Upham, ‘‘Christian Benevolence,’’ in his American Cottage 
Life . . . (Portland, 1852), quoted by Merle Curti, ‘‘Human Nature in Amer- 
ican Thought,’’ in Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LXVIII, no. 3, September 
1953, p. 368. 
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ordinarily call the aesthetic object which consummates.’’' And 
Arnold Isenberg, although perhaps not completely persuaded by it, 
has put the argument in these words: ‘‘To treat with a representa- 
tive is to aim at a principal; but the esthetic datum, artificial or 
natural, acts for itself alone, and our response is appropriate not 
to what the form may stand for but to what the form may be. 
Art, then, in its esthetic capacity, is not representation... .’’? 
The argument under consideration has serious sponsors, and an 
apparent cogency. 

It seems to me, however, that its apparent cogency is vitiated 
by an equivocation on the notion of immediacy. The word ‘‘im- 
mediate’’ is used in a different sense in esthetics than it is in the 
theory of signs. Let me explain what I take those two senses to be. 

The esthetic attitude towards objects is often distinguished 
from the practical in terms of the kinds of value which are attached 
to those objects. The practical way of taking account of objects 
is to view them as means to ends which lie beyond themselves. The 
value, if any, that attaches to them is instrumental rather than in- 
trinsic, external rather than internal, mediate rather than immedi- 
ate. The hunter, for example, an eminently practical man, per- 
ceives the sounds he hears in the forest only as cues to action. Any 
value they may have for him is the instrumental one of leading him 
to make his kill. The value of the perceived sound is mediate, 
deriving from the end to which it is a means. 

On the other hand, the esthetic way of taking account of objects 
is to view them as ends in themselves, rather than as means. The 
value that attaches to them is intrinsic, internal, or immediate 
rather than instrumental, external, or mediate. The concert-goer 
values for themselves sounds he hears in the concert hall, not as 
eues to any action. The value of the perceived sounds in this in- 
stance is immediate, not deriving from any end to which they are 
means. 

Now let us consider the sense in which ‘‘mediate’’ and ‘‘imme- 
diate’’ are used in the theory of signs. When an object is phys- 
ically present to us we can take immediate account of it. We can 
see and handle it, and need not refer to it by any signs or symbols. 
On the other hand, an object which is not before us can be referred 
to by using words or other signs. Through the mediation of those 
signs we can take mediate account of the absent object. Questions 
of value need not arise. 


1 Richard Rudner, ‘‘On Semiotic Aesthetics,’’ The Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, Vol. X (1951), p. 73. 

2 Arnold Isenberg, ‘‘ Perception, Meaning, and the Subject-Matter of 
Art,’’ this JournaL, Vol. XLI (1944), p. 564. 
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If questions of value do arise, however, it seems clear that the 
mediating sign can possess either immediate value or mediate value, 
If I am thirsty and you direct me to water, the signs you use in 
directing me toward my goal will have mediate value. But if in 
another situation you read me a poem, the signs you then use will 
have immediate value. The words ‘‘mediate’’ and ‘‘immediate” 
refer to different dimensions in esthetics and in the theory of signs, 
and there is no conflict between them. 

Once these dimensions are clearly distinguished, the argument 
which derives the conclusion that representation in art is estheti- 
cally irrelevant, from the premiss that esthetic value is immediate, 
loses all its seeming plausibility. Before leaving the matter, how. 
ever, let us look briefly at two other notions which have contrib. 
uted, each in its own way, to confounding the confusion. 

Perhaps a more usual sense of ‘‘immediate’’ means with no 
lapse of time, or instantaneous. This sense, however, is scarcely 
relevant to the argument. For although the interpretation or 
understanding of some signs may be immediate, that of others is 
certainly not, whereas the perception and appreciation of a work 
of art is never instantaneous or immediate in this sense. The es- 
thetic experience is a transaction that always takes time, even with 
respect to the so-called non-temporal arts. Hence it is certainly 
not in any temporal sense that the esthetic object can be said to 
furnish an immediate satisfaction, or to conflict with the under. 
standing or interpretation of signs. 

Finally, there is a quite technical, metaphysical notion of i 
trinsic. A property is intrinsic to an object, in this sense, if the 
object possesses it and could continue to possess that property even 
if there were nothing else in the universe. Thus the property of 
being an uncle is not an intrinsic property of a man, for if there 
were no nephews or nieces, no man could be an uncle. On the 
other hand its shape is perhaps an intrinsic property of, say, a 
cube, for it could continue to be cubical even if nothing else ex- 
isted. In this strict sense it is extremely doubtful that anyone 
would seriously maintain that esthetic value or any other value is 
an intrinsic property of works of art. (If it were alleged to pos- 
sess intrinsic value in some dispositional sense, it could equally 
well be maintained to be intrinsically symbolic in the same dis- 
positional sense.) Whereas if it is held rather that value is in- 
trinsic—in this strict sense—to the experience of a work of art, 
this claim would not be decisive with respect to the point at issue. 
For it would leave open the question as to whether or not inter- 
pretation of the work of art as representational is an essential in- 
gredient in the esthetic experience of it. Both value and meaning 
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might well be intrinsic to an experience of a work of art. And in 
any event this question seems far removed from the point at issue. 

My purpose in this note is wholly negative. I have proposed 
no argument in support of the doctrine that representation con- 
tributes to the esthetic function of all, or some, works of art. All 
that I have tried to show is that one rather common argument for 
the contrary doctrine is fallacious. 


Irvine M. Cor! 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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e 
e Should we approach Greek philosophy simply as philosophy 
which happens to be written in Greek? Should a command of 
f Greek enabling one to read philosophic writings be considered 
e sufficient for a serious student of Greek philosophy? Or should 
e Greek philosophy be treated in its relation to other aspects of 
a Greek intellectual life, such as religion, myths, art? And is it man- 
datory for a historian of Greek philosophy to read his Aeschylus 
e and Pindar with the same ease with which he reads his Plato and 
1S Aristotle? Of these two alternatives Guthrie, the successor to 
g- Cornford, in his inaugural address clearly favors the second, or 
ly what we could call the philologist’s ideal. Not that he excludes 
s- occasional excursions into non-Greek philosophies (how could he, 
n- who has so aptly used non-Greek religious phenomena to interpret 
t, Greek ones?) ; but he feels his domicile to be definitely the Greek 
e. world. 
T- In addition, Guthrie turns our attention to such problems as 
n- the importance of Islamic studies for Greek philosophy, and 


whether Greek philosophers anticipated insights of modern science. 
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In the sense of the word indicated above Snell’s book algo ig 
“‘philological.’’ Of the thirteen essays of which it consists, many 
are related to Greek literature and literary criticism, and are ge. 
sentially very perceptive esthetic appreciations of authors ranging 
from Homer to Virgil. Others establish links between philoso. 
phy and literature, e.g., interpreting Greek tragedy as a prelude 
to the abstract mode of thinking of the philosophers. The way 
in which Snell uses linguistic analysis to promote our understand. 
ing of Greek philosophic concepts deserves particular attention, 
Snell belongs among those German linguists who, taking up ideas 
of Herder and Humboldt, are devoted to the proposition that a 
man’s apperception of reality is determined by the structure of 
his mother tongue; and that therefore a study of this structure— 
one could almost speak of a linguistic a priort—reveals highly phi- 
losophic preconceptions implicit in that apperception. Those who 
identify linguistic analysis with the work of neo-positivists or the 
analytical school of philosophy, will find here a completely dif. 
ferent kind of analysis. As an example, Snell’s thesis could be 
quoted, according to which the Greek, and therefore our, philo- 
sophic outlook is largely determined by the fact that Greek pos- 
sesses the definite article. With its help some rational elements 
hidden in language develop, till our way of thinking and speaking 
turns from concrete to universal, abstract, and rational. Of other 
linguistic-philosophical topics we mention Snell’s analysis of the 
concepts of soul and body in Homer (neither of the two, says 
Snell, exists in Homer; he has no word to express the unity under- 
lying the multiplicity of limbs, nor one unifying mental acts and 
opposing them to those of the body). 

Valuable as these analyses are, one word of caution should be 
permitted. The vision of a primitive language strong in emotion 
and imagery and weak in abstraction is that of Vico, Hamann, and 
Herder ; but is this more than one of the prejudices that constitute 
romanticism? Do attempts (so characteristic of Heidegger) to re- 
capture the ‘‘original’’ meaning of words, which invariably turns 
out to be more profound than their present pale and unauthentie 
use, indicate anything but Rousseauism in linguistics? 

Closest to philosophical topics in the traditional sense are the 
essays on ‘‘Human and Divine Knowledge’’ and ‘‘A Call to Vir- 
tue.’’ Snell asserts that the distinction between the imperfect 
human and the perfect divine knowledge paved the way for the 
introduction of the difference between Appearance and Being; 
_ and that, as the result of a development culminating in Socrates, 
the Greeks finally came to expect to attain to truth through purely 
human knowledge. It is not clear how Snell would reconcile his 
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thesis with Aristotle’s well-known ‘‘definition’’ of wisdom, accord- 
ing to which it is the knowledge of God in the senses of both the 
subjective and the objective genitive. In the latter essay Snell 
traces the motives which impelled the Greeks to achieve excellence 
(areté). First it was the desire for profit, or for happiness, or 
for glory. To this was added the approval by one’s community. 
But later, due mainly to Socrates, the notions of true profit, true 
happiness, and a community of the truly expert replaced the for- 
mer notions, thus connecting the quest for excellence with that for 
genuine knowledge. 

Perhaps Snell does not always escape the danger of over- 
interpretation. He insists that in the world of Homer there is 
no place for true choice; ‘‘evidently’’ the formula ‘‘it seemed 
better to him,’’ used by Homer to describe a decision, has nothing 
to do with subjective choice. It would not be surprising to find 
that this is evident only to Snell. And what are we to think of 
his assertion that the choice facing Achilles, between a short and 
glorious life and one that would be long and undistinguished, 
does not lead to a true decision, that all Homeric heroes ‘‘decide’’ 
always only in response to external stimuli? What shall. we say 
of his assertion that in tragedy the causes of events are always 
traced to personal decisions when we think of the Eumenides, in 
which not a single human decision occurs? But whatever the ob- 
jections to some of Snell’s generalizations, his book, rich in detail 
and thought, will be highly rewarding reading. It is philology in 
the noblest sense of the word, it is philology as a truly humanistic 
discipline. 

Closer to the first alternative of Guthrie is the book by Robin- 
son, which could be called ‘‘logician’s progress.’’ It presupposes 
that it is possible and meaningful to detach from Plato’s writings 
a method of finding the truth. Its first edition was reviewed in 
this JourNaL (Vol. XXXIX, 1942, pp. 359-361) by the late D. S. 
Mackay ; the present edition differs mainly in that the chapters on 
the Meno and the Republic have been revised and a chapter on 
Parmenides added. Therefore, a brief notice must suffice. 

The result of Robinson’s book (perhaps not always quite ex- 
plicitly stated) is that the elenctic method of Socrates as presented 
in Plato’s early dialogues was, on the whole, a bad influence on 
Plato. Much of his erroneous or unfounded convictions are simply 
a carry-over of the Socratic method into the more valuable, con- 
structive phase of Plato’s thought. E.g., the Socratic method of 
refutation is based on the logically monstrous doctrine that a 
thesis can be refuted by forcing it, by a kind of parthenogenesis, 
to give birth to another which might be its contradictory. Also, 
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Socrates conducted his philosophic quest exclusively in the form 
of conversation. Now, in some form or other, these two thi 
vitiate Plato’s dialectical method and his hypothesis method, as 
they appear in his middle dialogues. The dialectical method, for 
no good reason, gives undue preference to the question-and-answer 
method. The hypothetical method (which, in Plato, means the 
testing of the probandum by putting forward an auxiliary propo. 
sition, called a hypothesis by Plato, which is so connected with the 
probandum that if the former is refuted by consequences drawn 
from it, the latter is also) is still based on the impossible assumption 
that a proposition can give birth to its own contradictory, or even 
to two contradictory propositions, and thus be refuted. True, 
Plato puts forward another method of testing a hypothesis (if it 
is contested), viz., to deduce it from another, etc., until we arrive 
at one which is adequate, i.e., needs no further proof. But what 
does Plato mean by an adequate hypothesis? It turns out that in 
the Phaedo it means nothing more than one that the interlocutor 
happens to agree to. In the Republic Plato does assure us that 
‘‘adequate’’ means ‘‘objectively’’ adequate; but he is unable to 
say clearly what ‘‘objectively adequate’? would mean, because he 
has only some presentiment of the correct doctrine, which is that 
the unquestionable can be found only by an act of intuition, a 
doctrine developed only by Aristotle. In a rather vague sense of 
the word Plato comes close to the insight that the hypothetical 
method is a psychological preparation for that intuition. Obvi- 
ously because Plato’s hold on this insight was so uncertain, in the 
Parmenides it is gone. Neither objective nor subjective adequacy 
is suggested as a method of testing a hypothesis. Moreover, as the 
Parmenides (whose second part Robinson considers to be simply 
a mental exercise, though a serious one) develops the consequences 
of both the hypothesis and its contradictory only to show that in 
either case the development leads to the refutation of the hypoth- 
esis, the whole hypothesis method seems to be abandoned by Plato 
as totally inconclusive. And Robinson seems to be on the verge 
of asserting that Plato developed his theory of ideas, i.e., of es- 
sences in which things participate, these essences interpreted ‘‘real- 
istically,’’ misled by Socrates’ famous quest for definition in the 
form of the ‘‘What is x?’’ question. For this question is mean- 
ingful only if one already presupposes something like the doctrine 
of ideas (interpreted realistically) ; but Plato took the meaning- 
fulness of this question for granted and thought he had answered 
it, whereas he was only stating its tacit’ presuppositions. 

All this adds to a picture of a Plato sadly confused, with 
Socrates as the villain of the piece, a bad logician himself, merely 
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destructive (one imagines Robinson joining Kleitophon and chang- 
ing from Socrates to Thrasymachos, who gives you something con- 
structive), and a hypocrite with his use of irony. Nevertheless, 
Robinson insists that he considers Plato to be a great man, because 
he left logic more advanced than he found it. One dreads to think 
what Robinson would do to a Parmenides or Heraclitus. How- 
ever, it is easier to be shocked by Robinson than to find out pre- 
cisely what is wrong with all his keen and clean analysis of texts. 
A refutation of details, a proof that Plato did not make all the 
mistakes found by Robinson, somehow won’t do. What is it pre- 
cisely that Robinson’s scalpel has so skillfully dissected and what 
is its relation to the live tissue of philosophy? 

Still another approach to Greek philosophy is represented by 
Wild’s book. About one third of it is devoted to ancient thinkers, 
first of all to Plato, whom Wild defends against Popper, Fite, 
Crossman, Winspear, etc. But it seems obvious that the defense, 
like the attack, tries to destroy and to re-establish Plato’s prestige 
rather than to be a historic exposition in the traditional sense of 
the word; and something analogous could be said about the rest 
of Wild’s historical interpretations. It seems fair to concentrate 
on what is Wild’s main concern, viz., the exposition of the doctrine 
of natural law, and to neglect other aspects of his book in which, 
from the point of view of historic scholarship, much would be 
controversial. 

Wild joins the adherents of the natural law theory, a theory 
the revival of which started at the beginning of the 20th century 
(Stammler’s richtiges Recht), to receive additional momentum 
from experiences which couldn’t but remind many of St. Augus- 
tine’s ‘‘what is a state without justice but glorified gangland rule.’’ 
It might therefore be useful to establish a frame of reference in 
order to locate Wild’s position. The natural law theory has many 
supporters among Catholic thinkers: in this country the existence 
of the Notre Dame Natural Law Institute testifies to it; Leclercq 
in France, Messner in Austria are other examples. Even among 
Protestants, traditionally less interested in it, natural law found 
a recent defender in Brunner. However, Catholic thinkers fre- 
quently feel that they have to dissociate themselves from another 
branch of adherents to the same theory who are rooted in the world 
of the Enlightenment; and it is probably this world to which some 
defenders of natural law in the legal profession (e.g., Lauterpacht) 
are ultimately indebted. The difference between the two branches 
is somewhat subtle. According to Hoelscher, it is the difference 
between the individualistic and the universalistic interpretation 
of natural law; according to Rommen, it is the difference in inter- 
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preting the natural law as existing ‘‘before’’ or as existing exely. 
sively ‘‘in’’ positive law; the former he rejects, the latter he ap. 
cepts. It seems that the concepts ‘‘universalistic’’ and “existing 
in positive law only’’ hark back to the concepts of organismic 
society and state (cf. Mure) and to the Hegelian theory of the 
concrete universal, respectively. The latter concept leads us to 
still another type of natural law theory, espoused, e.g., by Larenz: 
here the attempt is made to transcend the difference between the 
positivistic and the purely rationalistic, abstract theory of natural 
law by the assertion that natural law can find its expression only 
in positive law, which is changing with the circumstances. It is 
a doctrine like this which was used by some to prove that the 
fascist and the national-socialist states were based on natural law 
(Gentile, Dietzen). In present-day Germany the natural law 
theory left its strong traces in the several German state constitu. 
tions, particularly that of Rheinland-Pfalz; and it is at the basis 
of many aspects of the U.N. Declaration of Human Rights. 

Now, where is Wild’s own stand? It seems obvious that he is 
very close to the Catholic position, though he may be a little legs 
interested in dissociating himself from the ‘‘enlightened”’ version 
of natural law. With the classic Catholic position Wild shares 
the opinion that in man there is a natural tendency towards per- 
fection, i.e., to exist and act according to man’s ‘‘essential,”’ 
‘‘true,’’ ‘‘profound,’’ ‘‘rational’’ nature. Thus moral law is the 
set of rules by the observance of which man is promoted in his 
search for perfection. These rules are, of course, not man-made; 
but they are not God-made either (if by God-made we mean ulti- 
mately justifiable by God’s will alone). With the classic Catholic 
doctrine Wild also agrees in accepting as his fundamental philos- 
ophy what he, after them, calls realism, i.e., the opposite of nomi- 
nalism (rather than idealism, though there is in Wild some w.- 
elarity on this), resulting among other things in the assertion that 
there is something like a common human nature. There is par- 
ticularly one aspect of legal positivism to which Catholic philoso- 
phers and Wild must strongly object: the doctrine that no ‘‘ ought” 
is derivable from an ‘‘is,’? and another, comparable theory: that 
it is impossible to derive any moral law from nature, everything 
that is being natural. 

If one thinks of the disastrous results of legal positivism (and, 
in addition, of the fact that it reduces legislators and members of 
the legal profession to the rank of mere technicians, once it has 
abolished the difference between legality and legitimity, to use 
Schmitt’s terms), one cannot but be a well-wisher with regard to 
all attempts to establish the natural law doctrine. But this wish 
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should not blind us to the fact that repetition of arguments does 
not make them stronger. He who denies that moral law can be 
derived from nature will insist that for Wild this derivation is 
based on the normative use of the term ‘‘nature,’’ and that the 
point is just whether a non-normative use would lead us to an 
ethical system. If ‘‘natural’’ is used to designate only some 
activities of man, the problem remains whether these tendencies 
should be considered good. If we designate as good only tend- 
encies which would bring about the completion of man and the 
frustration of which would do away with man, we still are left 
with the problem whether completion is desirable (not merely de- 
sired) and destruction evil. If one says, as Wild does, that quod- 
cumque ens qua ens est bonum, we have arrived precisely at the 
position which the adversary had denied from the outset: that it 
is possible to say that something is better than something else (in 
Wild’s case, that existence is better than non-existence, and it 
makes no difference in this context, whether existence means com- 
plete existence or not) without hereby passing a value judgment 
which cannot be justified by facts. It is easy to admit what Wild 
stresses, that value judgments are based on facts; but there is no 
fact on which only a value judgment and never a dis-value judg- 
ment could be based. It is a fact that he who does not eat will 
die; but to infer from this that eating is good presupposes the 
conviction that life is. Can this value judgment be justified by 
the fact that many (certainly not all; we should not forget Bud- 
dhism) people think so? And if Wild says that what matters is 
not that many think so but rather that the rational man would, 
what difference would this make unless we make the additional 
assumption that the rational part of man is better than the non- 
rational? Wild seems to underrate the ‘‘toughness’’ of positivism, 
when he argues that positivism makes ethics altogether impossible. 
Many positivists will unflinchingly admit this, stressing only that 
they are ready to provide us with ethics in the sense of a consistent 
set of hypothetical imperatives, to use Kant’s language. But they 
would deny that from the fact that nature strives after completion 
you can derive the statement that it ought to, or that there is any- 
thing good about it. The derivation of moral laws from nature 
reminds one of the many attempts to justify induction by in- 
duction. 


1 An interesting attempt to derive, at least in some weak sense of the word, 
the ‘‘ought’’ from the ‘‘is’’ has recently been made by W. Sellars. But one 
wonders whether this attempt is not marred by the failure to distinguish the 
conditio sine qua non.from the conditio per quam. Of course, no ‘‘ought’’ is 
possible for man without some awareness of an ‘‘ought’’; but this awareness 
¢an never justify the ‘‘oughtness.’’ 
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One historic example should give further evidence that the 
same fact can become the basis of two opposite value-judgments 
and therefore of two contradictory ethics. Wild, who seems ty 
assume that nobody can consistently deny that to be is better than 
not to be, should have thought of Schopenhauer. Existence is evil, 
according to Schopenhauer ; and as the result of this value judg. 
ment he by no means gave up ethics but on the contrary erected 
on his ‘‘fact’’ an ethic of compassion and self-denial, the impres. 
siveness of which can hardly be denied. 

Wild stresses very strongly that only a theory according t 
which an existent is never a self-contained, static unity, but rather 
dominated by a tendency to transcend its essence towards novel 
being, can justify a theory of natural law. It is difficult to see 
how this assertion can be defended from the objection that only if 
We assume a tendency to be good can we consider its satisfaction 
to be good. There may be a difference between the identification 
of self-contained existence with value (which identification Wild 
finds disastrous for any natural law theory) and the identification 
of fulfillment of tendencies with value (which, according to Wild, 
saves the theory of moral law) ; but this difference is not pertinent 
to the question which holds for self-contained as well as ‘‘ tending” 
existences: are they themselves valuable? 

In reviewing a book like that of Wild one feels sorry for having 
to omit from one’s report, and not to react critically to, many 
points made by the author. But there always are considerations 
of space. Just one concluding remark. Perhaps the refutation 
of legal positivism, so badly needed, might advantageously start 
from examining the concept of fact. It may turn out that of 
facts, as different or divorced from values, only a fictitious sub- 
ject could ever become aware. Perhaps it could even be admitted 
that only what is good is natural and only what is natural is good; 
by such a circle facts would be derived from values no less than 
values from facts. 


Bibltographical Note 


Of necessity the review of the books by Snell and Wild made 
allusions to names not all of which may be familiar to the reader. 
As to the former, a reference to Leo Weisgerber, ‘‘Die Sprache 
als wirkende Kraft,’’ Studium generale 4 (1951), 127-135, and 
to the periodical Lexis (with many articles of interest to the phi- 
losopher) will be sufficient. For Wild, a somewhat longer list of 
items might be desirable, because, as Wild justly observes, legal 
philosophy has not yet assumed its rightful place in the philoso- 
phy departments in this country. 
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The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under the editor: 
ship of Sir David Ross. Volume XII: Select Fragments. 
Translated by Sir David Ross. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1952. xii, 162 pp. $3.00. 

The Philosophy of Aristotle. D. J. Autan. London, New York, 

Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1952. 220 pp. (The Home 

University Library of Modern Knowledge, 222.) $2.00. 


Together, these two volumes illustrate both the great merits 
and the equally grave limitations of Oxford Aristotelian scholar- 
ship. Ross’s translation is done with his customary competence; 
Allan’s brief popular introduction is another of those unsatisfac- 
tory general accounts which combine admirable classical erudi- 
tion with little evidence of great philosophical insight or judgment. 

Ross has translated from Rose’s text the dialogues, the logical 
works, and the philosophical works, and has added many other 
passages attributed to Aristotle by recent scholarship, notably by 
Jaeger, Bignone, Wilpert, and Walzer. This volume, originally 
suggested long ago to Ross by A. E. Taylor, of course owes its 
completion to Jaeger’s revolution in Aristotelian studies. It en- 
ables the English reader to consult those portions of the ‘‘exoteric” 
writings that have survived, and are now generally attributed to 
an early Platonic period in Aristotle’s Entwicklung. There are 
here among others 29 pages from the Protrepticus, 21 from the 
dialogue On Philosophy, nine from On Ideas, and twelve from 
On the Pythagoreans, as well as nine pages of testimonia as to 
Aristotle’s account of Plato’s famous Lecture on the Good. Ross 
has a six-page Introduction stating briefly his own views as to the 
significance of the fragments. 

Mr. D. J. Allan, of Balliol College and the University of Edin- 
burgh, able co-revisor of Jowett’s Plato, has written ‘‘to show that 
it is still worth while to read Aristotle, as well as Plato,’’ and 
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“tg reassure those who have been inclined to avoid Aristotle as 
‘too difficult.’’’ The chief merits of his book are his thorough 
familiarity with the most recent Aristotelian scholarship, and his 
repeated attention to the relations of Aristotle to Plato’s thought. 
Its chief shortcomings are, first, its complete failure to so much as 
mention any of those aspects of Aristotle’s thinking that are of 
present-day philosophical interest and significance; and secondly, 
the simple confidence with which the author, in apparent inno- 
cence of any contemporary currents of philosophizing outside the 
narrow bounds of English linguistic analysis, proceeds solemnly 
to assay the manifold ‘‘faults’’ and ‘‘errors’’ he finds in Aristotle. 
The first shortcoming, to be sure, is shared by all the other English 
books on Aristotle, except where they touch his practical phi- 
losophy. None, alas, manages to bring out the great relevance 
of the Aristotelian analyses and concepts to present-day phi- 
losophies of process, or to make it clear that Aristotle is the great- 
est functionalist in the Western tradition. 

- Thus Mr. Allan repeats the now antiquated view ‘‘[Aristotle’s] 
principles were well adapted io historical and biological inquiry, 
but extremely ill suited to other departments of the study of 
nature.’’ He left ‘‘a sterile system of physical science.’’ Such 
an outmoded approach naturally makes the chapter on ‘‘General 
Principles of Physics,’’ which might have been a stimulating 
analysis of those concepts in which Aristotle anticipates so much 
of present-day physical theory, quite worthless. Again, Mr. Allan, 
like the rest of the Oxford group, has a most imperfect grasp on 
Aristotle’s natural teleology, so suggestive for recent philosophies 
of nature: Aristotle for him ‘‘seems to regard nature as a design- 
ing power, . . . not merely an immanent force [sic], but a person 
having reason and insight. . . . He holds that a process may be 
purposive [sic], and yet not be the outcome of conscious choice.’’ 
At times, Mr. Allan even makes elementary mistakes: for Aristotle, 
“change of quality is not only a possible but the primary form of 
change.’? Of course, actually gopé is the primary form of xivnais, 
accompanying all others. Mr. Allan, like all Platonists, identifies 
Aristotle’s tAn with the view in the Timaeus: ‘‘Matter is void of 
all characteristics and cannot supply anything which would dif- 
ferentiate one individual from another.’’ Of course, such a void 
matter without form is never found in Aristotle. Aristotle, 
moreover, fails to treat frankly and completely ‘‘whether—and 
in what parts of the world—there are necessary sequences of 
cause and effect, such that some events are invariably followed by 


others.’? Actually, for Aristotle there are no sequences of cause 
and effect whatever: the two are for him always simultaneous, dya, 
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and the view of Hume, Mill, and the British empiricists tha 
causation is a temporal sequence, just never occurred to him. 

In psychology, Mr. Allan complains that Aristotle ““ assigns 
no place apart’’ to will, ‘‘as most thinkers have done.’’ Ag to 
Nous, ‘‘He certainly claims that [it] has pre-existed and ig 
separable from other parts of the soul, or from the body. .,, 
He is no less convinced than Plato that reason is an immaterial 
power which enters the human organism from without.’’ Tyo 
millennia of subtle argument are here lightly passed over. This 
naturally gives a peculiar caste to the chapter on ‘‘A Survey of 
Aristotle’s Theory of Knowledge.’’ ‘‘It is astonishing that 
well-informed a judge [as Leibniz] should have ranked Locke 
together with Aristotle.’’ Possibly Leibniz had a firmer grasp 
on Aristotle’s philosophy than does Mr. Allan. As for the 
Metaphysics, Mr. Allan’s flat judgment is, ‘‘There are no essences 
from which the properties of things, living or lifeless, can be 
deduced, and definition, whatever it may really be, cannot consist 
in a grasp of such essences.’’ Even his treatment of the Ethics, 
where Oxford Aristotelians usually show more insight than else. 
where, is rather imperceptive. 

Unfortunately this volume, for all its scholarship, does not fill 
the crying need for a good introductory book on Aristotle. Such 
a book does not yet exist in English. Those into whose hands 
this one falls will not gain much knowledge either of the philo- 
sophically significant and suggestive ideas in which Aristotle 
abounds, or of the thought that has played so enormous a part in 
moulding our whole philosophical and scientific tradition. 

J. H. R., Jr. 


The Ethics of Aristotle. The Nicomachean Ethics translated [by] 
J. A. K. Thomson. London: George Allen and Unwin; [New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1953.] 289 pp. $3.25. 

Aristotle’s Ethics for English Readers. Rendered from the Greek 
of the Nicomachean Ethics by H. Rackham. New York: Barnes 
and Noble [1952; first issue, 1943]. 176 pp. $2.50. 


These two fresh translations of the Nicomachean Ethics are 
both designed for the English reader who knows no Greek. As 
Mr. Thomson says, ‘‘There should be a version which explains 
itself and makes sense without reference to the original.’’ He 
adds: 


Look at the Nicomachean Ethics in the Oxford series of Aristotelean trans 
lations. It is a product of the best scholarship, and it helps you to under- 
stand the Greek, if you know the Greek already. But not otherwise. I do 
not call that a translation; I call it a precision tool. 
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And Mr. Rackham states his aim: 


at 
The present version has been written indepe~ dently of the translation of the 
ns Iithics which I contributed to the Loeb Classical Library in 1926... . That 
yersion was designed to assist the student in reading the Greek text printed 
to o the opposite pages; the present one is intended for the English reader. 
18 


Both renderings, therefore, attempt to do for today what Well- 
i don’s, first published in 1892, has done for sixty years. The two 
other current English translations, that by Sir David Ross in the 
Oxford Translation (1925) and that by Mr. Rackham himself in 
of the Loeb Library (1926), are intended primarily to elucidate the 
Greek text. It can be said at once that Mr. Thomson’s version is 


v0 


excellent, and promises for today the service that Welldon per- 
sp formed for the late Victorians; Mr. Rackham’s is much less suc- 
he cessful, even apart from its irritating omissions. 

03 Mr. Thomson employs the terminology of the classical English 
be philosophers, itself a transcript of the Latin terms of the long 
ist tradition. ‘‘These words, then, should be retained as a necessary 
es, part of our English philosophical vocabulary. No up-to-date sub- 
” stitute will be of service here.’’ He fills in ‘‘gaps’’; he puts 


Aristotle’s qualifications and obiter dicta into footnotes, thus 
al bringing out the continuity of the arguments; he breaks up many 


ch of Aristotle’s complex sentences. Mr. Rackham abandons the 
ds traditional ten Books for twelve Chapters. ‘‘Considerable pas- 
lo- sages have been omitted, as being mainly of technical or historical 
tle interest. . . . In other places the original has been abbreviated or 
in merely represented by a summary.’’ He also tries to fit later 


psychological terminology onto Aristotle’s distinctions: thus 
“nsyche’’ becomes ‘‘mind,’’ and ‘‘will’’ rather surprisingly ap- 
pears. 

Four key passages have been here selected, including some 
which raise the thorny problems of Aristotle’s technical vocabu- 
lary. First given are the two versions intended to follow the 
ai text closely, Ross and Rackham (Loeb). Then follow Welldon, 
Rackham (1943), Philip Wheelwright, whose versions of the 


y] 





nes , , A 
texts, though incomplete, are in general the most satisfactory 
English renderings, and Thomson. 

Ps 10940 

ins Ross: Every art and every inquiry, and similarly every action and pursuit, 


is thought to aim at some good; and for this reason the good has rightly 
He been declared to be that at which all things aim. But a certain difference 
is found among ends; some are activities, others are products apart from the 
activities that produce them. Where there are ends apart from the actions, it 
— is the nature of the products to be better than the activities. Now, as there 
der- are many actions, arts, and sciences, their ends also are many. 


do 
1Philip Wheelwright, Aristotle (Odyssey Press: New York, 1951). 
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Rackham (Loeb): Every art and every investigation, and likewise every prac- 
tical pursuit or undertaking, seems to aim at some good: hence it has been 
well said that the Good is that at which all things aim. (It is true that a 
certain variety is to be observed among the ends at which the arts and gi. 
ences aim: in some cases the activity of practising the art is itself the 
end, whereas in others the end is some product over and above the mere exer- 
cise of the art; and in the arts whose ends are certain things beside the 
practice of the arts themselves, these products are essentially superior in 
value to the activities.) But as there are numerous pursuits and arts and 
sciences, it follows that their ends are correspondingly numerous. 


Welldon: Every art and every scientific inquiry, and similarly every action 
and purpose, may be said to aim at some good. Hence the good has been well 
defined as that at which all things aim. But it is clear that there is a dif. 
ference in the ends; for the ends are sometimes activities, and sometimes 
results beyond the mere activities. Also, where there are certain ends be- 
yond the actions, the results are naturally superior to the activities. 

As there are various actions, arts, and sciences, it follows that the ends 
are also various. 


Rackham (1943): Every science and every investigation, and likewise every 
practical pursuit and undertaking, appears to aim at some good; and conse- 
quently the good has been well defined as the object at which all things aim. 
It is true that a certain variety can be observed among the ends aimed at; 
sometimes the mere activity of practising the pursuit is the object of pur. 
suing it, whereas in other cases the end aimed at is some product over and 
above the pursuit itself; and in the pursuits that aim at certain objects 
besides their mere practice, those products are essentially superior in value 
to the activities that produce them. But as there are numerous pursuits and 
sciences and branches of knowledge, it follows that the ends at which they 
aim are correspondingly numerous. 


Wheelwright: Every art (techné) and every ‘scientific investigation’ (meth- 
odos), as well as every action (praxis) and ‘purposive choice’ (proaeresis), 
appears to aim at some good; hence the geod has rightly been declared 
to be that at which all things aim. A difference is observable, to be sure, 
among the several ends: some of them are activities (energeia), while others 
are products (ergon) over and above the activities that produce them. 
Wherever there are certain ends over and above the actions themselves, it is 
the nature of such products to be better than the activities. 

As actions and arts and sciences (epistémé) are of many kinds, there 
must be a corresponding diversity of ends (telos). 


Thomson: It is thought that every activity, artistic or scientific, in fact 
every deliberate action or pursuit, has for its object the attainment of 
some good. We may therefore assent to the view which has been expressed 
that ‘the good’ is ‘that at which all things aim.’2 Since modes of action 
involving the practised hand and the instructed brain are numerous, the 
number of their ends is proportionately large. 


2It is of course obvious that to a certain extent they do not all aim at 
the same thing, for in some cases the end will be an activity, in others the 
product which goes beyond the actual activity. In the arts which aim at re- 
sults of this kind the results or products are intrinsically superior to the 
activities [Thomson’s note]. 
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1107a 


Boss: Virtue, then, is a state of character concerned with choice, lying 
in @ mean, i.e. the mean relative to us, this being determined by a rational 
principle, and by that principle by which the man of practical wisdom would 
determine it. 


Rackham (Loeb): Virtue then is a settled disposition of the mind determining 
the choice of actions and emotions, consisting essentially in the observance 
of the mean relative to us, this being determined by principle, that is, as the 
prudent man would determine it. 


Welldon: Virtue then is a state of deliberate moral purpose consisting in a 
mean that is relative to ourselves, the mean being determined by reason, or 
as a prudent man would determine it. 


Rackham (1943): It follows that virtue is a fixed quality of the will, con- 
sisting essentially in a middle state—middle in relation to ourselves, and 
as determined by principle, by the standard that a man of practical wisdom 
would apply. 


Wheelwright: We may conclude, then, that virtue is an habitual disposition 
with respect to choice, the characteristic quality of which is moderation 
judged relatively to ourselves according to a determinate principle, i.e., 
according to such a principle as a man of insight would use. 


Thomson: We may now define virtue as a disposition of the soul in which, 
when it has to choose among actions and feelings, it observes the mean rela- 
tive to us, this being determined by such a rule or principle as would take 
shape in the mind of a man of sense or practical wisdom. 


1189b 7 


Ross: Hence choice [proaeresis] is either desiderative reason or ratiocinative 
desire, and such an origin of action is a man. 


Rackham (Loeb): Hence Choice may be called either thought related to de- 
sire or desire related to thought; and man, as an originator of action, is a 
union of desire and intellect. 


Welldon: The moral purpose then may be defined as desiderative reason or 
intellectual desire i.e. as reason qualified by desire or desire qualified by 
intelligence ; and it is this originative faculty which makes a man. 


Rackham (1943): Therefore intention may be defined either as thought com- 
bined with desire or as desire combined with thought; and man, in initiating 
action, unites desiring and thinking. 


Wheelwright: Choice, therefore, may be regarded either as an intelligence 
that desires or as a desire that reasons, and this combination makes the 
moving principle that is man. 


Thomson: Thus we view choice either as thought wedded to desire or desire 
wedded to thought. In man, the originating cause of action, the two elements 
work in combination. 
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1189b 15 


Boss: Let it be assumed that the states by virtue of which the soul possess 
truth by way of affirmation or denial are five in number, ice. art, Scientific 
knowledge, practical wisdom, philosophical wisdom, intuitive reason; we dp 
not include judgement and opinion because in these we may be mistaken, 


Rackham (Loeb): Let it be assumed that there are five qualities through 
which the mind achieves truth in affirmation or denial, namely Art or tech. 
nical skill, Scientific Knowledge, Prudence, Wisdom, and Intelligence, (op. 
ception and Opinion are capable of error. 


Welldon: We may take it that the means by which the soul arrives at truth in 
affirmation or denial are five in number, viz. art, science, prudence, wisdom, 
and intuitive reason; for conception and opinion admit the possibility of 
falsehood. 


Rackham (1943): Let it be assumed that there are five properties that enable 
the mind to pass positive or negative judgments that are true—=scientific 
knowledge, art or technical skill, prudence, wisdom and intelligence. 


Wheelwright: We may assume that the faculties by virtue of which the soul 
reaches truth by affirming or denying are five in number: viz. ‘practical 
technique’ (techné), ‘scientific understanding’ (epistémé), sagacity (phro- 
nesis), wisdom (sophia), and ‘apperceptive intelligence’ (nous). Guesswork 
and opinion are left out because they may lead to error. 


Thomson: And let us begin by postulating the existence of five modes or er- 
pressions in which the soul may arrive at the truth in what it affirms or 
denies; art, science, practical wisdom, speculative wisdom, pure intelligence. 
Conception and opinion are not included, because they are liable to fall into 
error. 


Here is a sampling of the evidence. It is for the interested 
reader to judge whether Welldon has been superseded, and if 
so, by whom. 


J. H. R,, Jr. 
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